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‘SOPHIA, 
[ CONTINUED. ] 


Sophia retired to rest, but the bustle 
of weighing anchor, and the hearty 
cheers of the seamen echoing from ship 
to ship, awoke Sophia at av early hour 
from her short slumbers. Every vessel) 
was in motion; aswelling tide and brisk 
breeze were in their favor, and it was 
with pleasure that Sophia beheld Cal- 
cutta rapidly receding from her view; 
and as they sailed down the river, eve- 
ry striking object, at which Sophia cast 
a farewell glance, seemed a barrier re- 
moved between her and England. 





and I hope now we shall do weill.”— 
These words were few, but they were 
words of comfort, and Sophia shed tears 
of thankfulness, as she contemplated 
their deliverance from their late immi- 
nent danger. 

Thecaptain found that he was blown 
entirely out of his course; the fleet was 


jout of sight, and the ship had sustained 


so much damage, that she moved slow- 
ly and heavily. The Cape of Good 
Hope was the nearest port, and thithes 
the captain steered his course. 

Sophia would have sunk under this 
accumulation of distress, had it not been 
for the example and good counsel! of the 





For three weeks the weather was! 
every thing they could desire; but it! 
now changed. The sky, no longer clear’ 
and serene, was covered with black and, 
heavy clouds; the gently rolling waves 
assumed the appearance of tremendous’ 
billows, the tops white with foam, and! 
each one, as it approached, threatened 
the ship with instant destruction. Eve- 
ry appearance announced a_ speedy 
storm, and preparations were made ac- 
cordingly. 

The first moment the captain could 
spare, he came to Sophia. « We are safe) 
now,” said he, we have suffered a great 





captain. 
danger, preserving his calmness. He 
was making a most unprofitable voyage, 
was separated from the fleet, and had 
lost his convoy; yet he bore all with the 
greatest fortitude, and his cheerfulness 
never forsook him. 

At last they arrrived at the Cape, 
where they were detained, till such re- 
pairs were done to the ship, as were ab- 
solutely necessary, to enable her to pro- 
ceed with safety. 

Hourly prayers did Sophia put up for 
aspeedy voyage, and for the safety of 
her child. Favorable breezes attended 





deal, but we have outlived the storm,' 


them, the ship scudded before the wind 


She saw him,in the midst of 
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and in the ninth week after leaving the 
Cape, Sophia had the inexpressible sa- 
tisfaction of hearing that they had en- 
tered the British channel, Again  she| 
saw the shores of her native country.’ 
She saw them with joy, but alas! as her 
satisfaction increased, her perturbation, 
also augmented, The colonel was but! 
too probably arrived before her; or if, 
not himself, Bruton, or some other of 
his emissaries. Every moment now 
seemed an hour; anxious to be on shore, 
yet dreading to Jand, she was nearly, 
fainting when the captain told her that, 
they were at Spithead; and in about an! 
hour afterwards, when the ship was 
moored, the captain accompanied her on 
shore. A sinall trunk was all that So- 
phia would take with her. 

“Have you money enough for your 
journey?” asked the captain. 

“ Yes; [ think so—I have twenty-five! 
pounds.” 

Phat will do. 
mother’s, [ hope.” 





“ Yes, L will—surely she'll receive 
? . \} * . * 
town, & hope to see you in better spirits. 


me.” 

They now reached the inn, and as) 
they were entering the house, the cap- 
tain met a person with whom he was ac- 
quainted, Sophia was shown to a room, 
and the captain remained with his friend.| 
The first object that struck Sophia, on: 
entering the apartment, was a newspa- 
per, lying on the table; she took it up,| 


and read of the safe arrival of the fleet) 


a fortnight before; the Hope was men-| 
tioned as being supposed to be lost, hav-| 
ing parted company ina gale, and not} 
being since heard of; her name was 
mentioned, as being the only passenger, 
onboard, Sophia was going to lay it 
down, When another article struck her 
view, which filled her with confusion 
and despair. It was nothing less than 
her own story, written by the pen of| 


iship.”” 
You will go to your) 
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to put herself under the protection of 
the colonel. 

The calumny did not end here, but 
went on further to relate, that, having 
quarreiled with the colonel, she had lett 
him, and renewed a tender acquaint. 
ance, thathad formerly subsisted be- 
tween her and taptain Newman; with 
whom she had sailed for England. 

The intelligeuce was an extract from 
a Calcutta paper, and Sophia knew not 
whether to attribute it to Sir John Har- 
ris, or colonel Clarrington. She laid 
the paper down, with a deep sigh. It was 
the one taken in by Mrs. Danton. 

*s My mother,” said she, «* will have 
read the whole story; her door is forever 
closed against me; [ will not go near 
her; I shall never behold her more.” 

The captain cameup. The chaise 
is ready,” said he, * let me see you in- 
to it, and then I must return to my 
They descended the stairs, and 
Sophia took her seat in the chaise.—— 
“ Farewell,” said the captain. I shall 
call on your mother as soon as I get to 


Scarcely could Sophia articulate the 
word farewell,—-her heart seemed 
bursting with grief. The captain with- 
drew, the door was closed, and in’a few 
minutes Sophia found herself on the 
road to London. ‘This was a most me- 
lancholy journey. Her heart was torn 
with contending emotions. She longed 
to embrace her mother, yet cruelly re- 
solved that she would not go near her. 

‘© She is acquainted with all my 
guilt,” thought Sophia, “ but she does 
not know one circumstance in my fa- 
vor. What an abandoned wretch!— 
What a consummate hypocrite must 
she think me! I shall never see her 
more. Never can I dare to appear be- 
fore her again.’’ 

Her fears for her child were conside- 


malice; the initials of the different par-jrably augmented. The paragraph i 


ties were boldly used: and in some parts 


ithe newspaper, convinced her that an 


she was called by her christian name.jenemy had landed before her, but whe- 
Hi related the joyful meeting of herself 
and the colonel, ata ball, and her the 
next day leaving the house of Sir John. | 





ther from sir John or the colonel, she 
knew not; she feared the latier. Bruton, 
too probably, was arrived; might ale 
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ready have secured the child, and pos-' 
sibly might be waiting to entrap her- 
self. Every revolution of the wheels) 
might possibly be conveying her so) 
much nearer to destruction. 
went on. * I must know the fate of my| 
child, whatever may be my own,” 
thought the distracted Sophia. 

In this agitation she travelled the 
whole night, and reached London abcut 
nine o’clock the next morning. Weary. 
both in body and mind, she found that 


: 
rest and refreshment were now absolute- 


ly necessary. She ordered breakfast, 
and another chaise to be ready in two 
hours, to carry her to N . Her ex- 
treme fatigue, and evident unhappiness, 





like the guilletine, because it takes away 
one’s breath. I went *tother day to see 
Mr. Sharp, and who should come in but 
Mr. Flat. But there’s no seeing him, 


Still shejhe’s so fat, for he hid himself behind 


the handle ofa broom. What a happy 
country do we live in; we have all the 
lib—liberty of getting d—-drunk, and 
the pip—privilege of paying for it. (J 
likes fun) so, as I was zaying, we drove 
a blind horse into a china shop; ay you, 
when I was a boy I always thought I 
should cut a figure in history; and be as 
great a man, and have as many lives as 
Dr. Johnson; for hang me, if [ didn’t 
learn the vulgar tongue, without any 
grammar. (‘l'akes up a newspaper,) let 





excited the curiosity of the waiters; but 
Sophia was too much absorbed in her 
own melancholy reflections to observe it;, 
and, after the breakfast things were re- 
moved, she found it impossible to wait 
the expiration of the two hours which 
she had intended to rest; but ordered the! 
chaise to be got ready with all possible) 
expedition. How tedious did every mo-| 
meut appear till it was at the door. But 
what pen can describe the agitation she| 
endured in this last short ride of eleven! 


! 


miles? Should she again see her child?) travelled. 


Might not Bruton, at the present mo- 
ment, be waiting for her at the cottage? 

Atdength the chaise stopped, and Se- 
phia entered the house. ‘The woman) 
was sitting at the window at work. 

“Where is my child?” eagerly de-| 
manded Sophia. 


THE NEW DRUNKEN ORATION, 


So here Tam, here’s I, as d- drunk) 
as a prince, and as so-sober as a judge;) 
(hiccups) I likes to keep itup. Well, 





| 
Talways loved Queen Anne, because as) 


how, her name was Betty; (pulls oul ai 
paper)—Let me see, how far it is from! 


the first of May to the foot of Lunnui'| 


Bridge. 


me see, my moon informs me that last 
Good Friday is next Easter Monday.— 
What agood thing it is to be an ac- 
countant; the can’t deceive me in nautie 
cal affairs, for I understand Greek as 
muchas Hebrew, and can always find 
out a tavern in Lnnnun by the map of 
York. What a fine thing it is te be 
charitable like a bishop; I give a great 
deal away, but it is always to myself; 
for there’s nobody knows the world bet- 
ter than I do, because as how, I have 
I’ve been three times to 
‘Bath in a Gravesend boat, and twice to 
| Margate, to bathe and drink water; and 
as for my money, I am so cunning I al- 
ways put that in a tooth-pick case, for 
fear ofthe lawyers. But | study tem- 
perance, chastity and sob—sobriety; I 
know of no shell fish better for man to 
eat that pigeon pie; here waiter, bring 
‘me dish of water and a glass of coffee, I 
loves good punch, Keep it up! Bucks 
have at yeall! this is life, d— me. 
'( Sings. ) 


‘Um a lad full of spunk, thro’ the garden I reel, 


Ard for tipling I’m always the sort, 
Bow!s, glasses and watchmen,my courage all fee), 
By the votarics of Bacchus I’m taught; 
eep it up, keep it up, wih a song let us boast, 
| For chaunung ard drinking’s divine, 











Splice my vitals if that ain't) Fill the bowl with good nector, I'll give ye a 


toas', 





down-right navigation, and cant be dis-/ 
sulved; my wife is one of the cleverest; 
. : | (Now Pll goheme steadily, to the Sha~S! bi 
men in our parish: she always makes}... ore) a te ae ki? 
her mutton pies of beef steaks, F don*lt © Muy we never want women and iy Re 


“ May we never want women end wine.’ Rag Ps 
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POBTRY. 





4 Sailor’s Elegy on the death of his only 


child. 


Sweet babe, how soon thy blooming life was 


past! 
Thy cPoudless day, was too serene to last! 


‘hy father’s hope, thy mother’s heart felt joy, 


Too deeply center’d in their infant boy. 


When the sad tale alarm’d my trembling heart. 
That death had pierced thee with his fatal dart, 


On foaming seas, I mourn’d my infant dead, 
And there, in secret, tears of sorrow shed. 


© had kind Heaven restrain’d my wish to roam, 


Yn search ef fortune, from my happy home! 
Then would I have enjoy’d my boy awhile, 
And e’en, in death, receiv’d his parting smile. 


But hush the murmurs of repining grief, 
The hand that chastens, can affor relief; 


Heaven, grant me grace, the child I mourn to 


meet, 
An infant cherub at thy mercy-seat. D. 





For the Inquisitor. 


THE EXILE. 
A Tale. 


« Tis the last shaft ; 
Shot from the bow of Exile.’—Danrs. 





My carriage had just entered the beautiful 


village of Auburn, as the sun had retired behind 


the distant Highlands—I had never before wit- 


nessed such @ sight. The romantic but beauti- 
ful situation of the village; the “still balmy 


evening,” not disturbed bv a single zephyr, made 
me almost fancy myself in elysium. From these 
vissionary ideas I was soon awakened—my horses 


were very much fatigued, and I found the enly 
public house in the village crowded to excess— 
Severa! who arrived before me had been denied 
admittance. As this village was the grand tho- 
roughfare for Ballston and Saratoga, the cele- 


brated watering plaees, it consequently at this 


period of the year, was extremely frequented. 
The next inn was several miles forward, and ] 
was on the point of ordering the coach to pro. 
ceed, when a gentleman, who had perceived my 
embarrassment, with great politeness, invited me 
to ow the night at his dwelling. Prepossessed 
by his appearance, and influenced by the repre- 
sentations of my coachman, I ordered the car- 
riage to his house. It was a very neat cottage 
situated near the romantic falls of the Mohawk, 
the most beautiful situation imaginable. I now 
for the first time had leisure to contemplate 
* mine host,” I had often in poetic fiction, heard 
of/“<~ beautiful and symetrical features of Apollo. 
J tt Mever seen it personified in man before--he 























(| f about fifty years of age, but as firm and 
“pas when flourishing in youth. He then 
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introduced me to his daughter. But the most 


nervous language would fail in pourtraying her, 
She seemed of about the middle size, but syme. 
try itself could not have formed a more delicate, 
fragile, and complete figure. Her raven locks 
were beautifully thrown back, and at the mo. 
ment of my entrance, she was engaged at her 
piano—immediately after my entree, the beau. 
tiful Emma prepared us supper, and though 
‘twas simple in the extreme, never before had | 
made a more delicious banquet. Emma’s re. 
marks while presiding at the tea board, tho’ re- 
served, showed a profundity of ideas, and such » 
delicacy of expression, as proved her intimately 
acquainted with the best authors. At my soli- 
Citation after our meal was concluded, she sat 
down to her piano, and tho’ before, I had sup. 
posed myself deaf to “ the magical touch of mu- 
sic,” I could not, with al) my endeavors, refrain 
from tears, when she sang “ Lady Bothwell’s” 
pathetic and beautiful “ Lament.’ Seing her 
father and myself so much affected, she sang se. 
veral iight airs which completely dispelled my 
melancholy feelings--I seemed in _ paradise; 
“borne on the wings of the wind.” Afier a 
short time, at a signal from her father, the fair 
lady sang the * Evening Prayer to the Virgin,” 
and stoic as I am, I could not refrain from sink- 
ing on my knees by hersde Never before had 
I prayed with so much fervor—never before had 
I witnessed such unaffected piety. After I had 
retired to my chamber. lemployed almost half 
the night in listening to the roar of the waters, 
rushing headlong from the mountains, and pre- 
cipitating themselves tumultuously over a ledge 
of rocks-~below the falls they seemed tranquilly 
gliding toward the Hudson in silent majesty-- 
above, they wereas turbid and restless as the 
Atlantic, when Heaven 
“ Leis fly the artillery of the clouds.” 

The haze ascending to the heavens, was par- 
ticularly beautiful; and Lunar seemed as if she 
had drawna veil overber, to hide her glorious 
brightness from the world. After retirmg to 
rest, still the beautiful Emma glided before me, 
either in the attitude of reverent prayer. or 
gracefully presiding at the tea buard. 1 was 
roused from my slumber early in the morning, 
by the voiee of my fair hostess, chaunting her 
pews orisons, and hastily apparelling myself, 
joined her in the garden. LB. 


[ To be Continued. ]} 





A beau is Jike a cinnamon tre®, 
whose bark is of more value than the 
trunk. 
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